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\Chc \ fa its vac 



Crises are dangerous—for all 
Not only in Cuba II, but_in I 


1 . ^ ^ ' 

Indochina 1954, Quemoy 55, Quemoy^58j 



we were closer to mayor violence than puolic realized at time, and 
closer tnan enemy anticipated. 

Why? And why didn't opponent anticipate? (Why hadn't we 
anticipated? Often: because opponent's action seemed improbable 
because our own response seemed "obvious" to us. Why hadn't it 
to opponent?) 

Wny is it surprising to opponent that it is dangerous to 
produce a humiliating surprise for us? Because they overestimate 
ability to produce a fait accompli; underestimate our ability to 
move fc.st and violently wnen motivated to do so by the conditions 
they nave created? As if speed of victim's response, and decisiveness 
were independent of the nature of the "proolem" presented and the 
way it arose; aggressor may have extrapolated from victim's behavior 
in situations tuat threatened or reduced his national security but 
did not in fact create the precise sorts of pressures that the 
a 0 o re ssor's action does (no political pressure, no deception, no 
p uolic commitment. Aegr^ssor has wrong theary. 

Is key to u nexpected beha vior, the linkage of national and 
personal crisis? Ike's acceptance oi responsibility for U-2? 

((If Summit were to be sunk by K anyway: suppose Ike had 
disclaimed responsibility for U-2, as K had proposed?)) 

ff i&its accompli were tried Only when they were almost sure to work, 
tney would not be so productive of crisis, so dan & erous; a good theory 
of tne fait accompli pr§nuSe 2ori of them, but avoid the most 

dangerous ones. It would also alert victim, reduce opportunities 
for successful ones. 

Cuba and Suez: Suez was Cuba if we had waited, announced; then 
acted. 
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Reasons why a fait accompli is or appears difficult. 

Reasons wny a iait accompli is or appears possible or even easy. 

One reason it is possible to acnieve surprise of heads of state is 

n? e f% are J oteiit meailS of influencing their expectations, "channi 
liquidation ana co..munication, that are little-known to the 
p b , moreover, heads of state do not seem generally aware of the 
m in^i ? Wni indications received through these channels can be 

ri e ?’ il0r d ° th6y antici P ate attempts to manipulate them for 

eception (since, in tne case of communication channels, they regard 
tnem as essential to both parties for she conveyance of "truth"— 
aniust lies and amoiguities addressed to the ml multiple audiences 
listening m on other channels; ana in the case of intelligence 
cnannels, tney hope and believe that the other party is unaware of 
tne existence of tne "channel": tne metnod of observation, or the 
ooservea data, or its perceived significance.) 

Tnus, if one is willix^ to distort ihe "messa & es" sent over these 
private wires" one can Eapa* capture tne expectations of the 
a recipient, who may maxe little "correction" in the messages received 
or uistortion or intended deception and who may give such inform- 
ation great weight, relative to otncr evidence (available to the 
public) in forming nis opinions. ^ xr 1 * 4 * ^zr- 

But an unintended consequence of deception through these 
channels is tnat it creates a difference in the evidence available 
(ooth at tne time, and in retrospective analyses) to tne heads of 
state and to their puolics, and hence in iheix what seem to tnem 
reasonable expectations (unless it is accompanied by effective 
deception throu & h public channels—wnich woule first require capturing 
tne attention of the public, wnich may be counter-indicated, or 
aliasing, its attention, wnich may in some circumstances be almost 
impossible; there are means of convincing or distracting an interested 
expert that have almost no effect on the lay public 1 s opinions). 

A political proolem for these heaus of svate is thus a direct 
consequence of tnis tactic; for they find it hard to explain their 
evident surprise and unreadiness to their own publics (or even, staffs) 
wno may find the actual moves of the opponent "unsurprising," on the 
evidence available to them at the time or later. The public is thus 
prone to find the actual expectations of the leaders as unsupported, 
unreasonable, ana their unreadiness as reckless or inexcusable; their 
posture is one of incompetence (or even dangerous irresponsibility 
, or t £® acnery » coiinivance or treacner^) and unfitness for office. 

These domestic political problems—wnich onthe whole serve no 

purpose to tne opponent, out on the con rary pose risks to him_ 

are tnus a consequence (apparently usually unanticipated) of using 
means of deception that do not include, or are not effective upon, 
tne opponent's puolic. y 

(These cnannels are so private tnat the public typically does not 
en imagine tne existence of any types of evidence that—unlike the 
r s of data available to tnem—might reasonably provide a basis for 
ne piecision and degree of confidence in the expectations on which 
tneir leaders evidently acted. Or in other cases, it is the confusion 
and uncertainty displayed by tne leaders tnat is inexplicable on the 
basis of puolic knowledge. ^ 

^+73^-2 ^*—^ L+_ 4*. ?* 
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p. 

In tne case of intelligence channels, it is peculiarly diffi 
to Kuow tne opponent's decree of awareness of the nature of S* 
obsert-atton process or nrs anility to circumvent it upon occasion 

ooseriation enC u m d tterS ’ t0 a ° hleVe secrecy > to circumvent ^ 
Observation. (A danger, in missile gap period; a fact in rhin 00a 

SCir Hen~ rVe \ U °? ^ 5° re£ ’ SU6Z > ^ tissue crisis, BerUn 
Hi-ay-i* Hence, potential for sprprise. "Absence of inuications" 
ma^ oe taken as Highly—and unauly—reassuring even in t * 
of outweighing ominous xxdxMxxsxs "evidence" available to the^ublic. 

inexDlicabfS r io e th 0t Sh ? red by the puDlic » and bot b unreasonable and 
inexplicable to the public, is politically tne most dangerous sort^ 

oi surprise for a political leader; and it is precisely thTLl* 

; ^ 0 r ve 

hM /Sr° Ver - th6Se partlcalar channels tend not only to fool the 

inattentivpr 6 q ° Ut - t0 1001 nim to ° MUj to produce not merely 
inattentiveuess ai*a unreadiness, but (to a deuree that wl a 

tne requirements of the initiator) prediction^ oom^Ltnto * 

inappropriate concerns and extreme unreadinp.es of „ o~ rt t ± 

IT* T d TTT iSei h * tne ^^ivsd" public * even & before ^ the 
event and tnat may appear radically damning after the event- all 

oetokening a confidence that was not only aaxianxi* evidently 11 
misplaced out tnat was of Higher degree thTfSSd bl justified bv 
an^ sorts of evidence known to the public. justiliea by 

((Another explanation, other than high confidence in cert-in 

Til ti e :i s A izitr.lT hypou>eses of 

„„ ttf tttL tw P ie i “ a<il ‘' ea at Ail; but this may ue contradicted 

oy tne lllttrt thfmMlt®,^ 0 ' T*** ln PUbli ° debate or iQ a tst«-onts 
, laaaers themselves; or the nypotneses may be re t araed «s 

edui y imaginable. Tnis explanation is generally valid for tne 

mucn C e-rlier ar Ld arD f r ’ &t tn ® tiiiie 0f toe attaCK (though some people, 
n earlier, nad euteratinea this hypotnesis)* it is not "> nr 

pcssr 0 u lty of misslles on Cuba . toe'pcssttulW tflrlflsh^ttoUi 

Israeli rnn U a&a ± nSL E ^ ypt approaches tnis case, tnough i'rench- 
israeli collaboration does not.)) 

In some degree, all crises commence with failures; but some 
aaxggxnxs lanures are much more dangerous than otners for the 
political positions of tnose wno control tne nation's immediate 
responses; ana tnose in Wuich a "natioual crisis" is closely 

rS?ir?* e t Wlth a persoiial or political crisis of the nation's 
htr f f * ers may Present special features and risks. An extreme 
hypctoesto-.wrto a 6 ood deal of .vid.uc.-is tnat these atone produce 
radical, surprising, fast and violent sorts of responses. (Inhere lead* 
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[ n?rfLi 6ciaer X t reacting not only as an x&Zux injured ana threatened 
American, say, but as an injured ana threatened office-holder; where 

nia nlrt t° ^ n0t his countr y» but his administration, 

an( ^ himseli: ms political position,xaxxnisx|ilaER his own 
self-esteem ana his place in history.) 


A less ext4emg hypothesis: That such cases are more pregnant of 
raaical ana violent responses than opponent expects or realizes, 
more tnan may appear at the time, more than the leaders tnemselves 
or their puolics woula have predicted. (Thus, the Cuban missile 
crisis came closer to immediate violence, Skybolt came closer to 
a t>reak in tue alliance, tnan public ever realized. Compare other 
cases vnere alternatives more radical tnan those used were given 
greater wei & nt tnan puolic was aware: Indochina 1^54, Quemoy laso*? 
Korea lyp3? iaxanax Suez (SAo alert?) ^ 

llrst . 1 two cases > instigator seems to nave been totally unaware 
one possiDility oi such extreme responses; likewise in Suez). 


is 


Apart from tne confidence in one's own intelligence apparatus, one 
maj depreaate tne ajpaxEx opposing bKXEaaKasyxxxa bureaucracies 
capacity for: a) information-tightness , self-aiscipline, 

amiity to keep opposing elements of bureaucracy under control or 
m tne aark (one may count on learns from conflicting elements in 
opponent's government); b) coordination, essential to speed and 
secrecy; c) speed of decision ax.d implementation. 

Thus: "tney can't move fast, and they're bound to ha leak or 
betray tnemselves as they ao move...so even if they do move—which 
highly unlixely—we'11 know in plenty oi time to forestall." The 
improoaDility oi their move may be cased precisely on the certainty 
o one s own counter, wnich may in turn be premised upon tne slowness 
c-na lac* oi secrecy of their move. (One may in turn be unaware of 
tne slowness —perhaps, predictable oy an enemy more accurately than 
uj onescxi oi one's own response from a normal, unreauy state ). 

10 imagine a fast, secret move , producing ooth tactical and strate 6 ic 
surprise (tne latter implying lac* of a nigher-than-normal readiness), 
s lmmeaiately to call into question the certainty ana effectiveness 
oi one s response, and hence the riskiness and improbability of the 

liiO V 0 # 


The possibility/ease/probaoility of such speed and secrecy may 
ee exaggeratea oy the analyst wno is unaware of the difficulties 
oi spped ana coordination ana of the extent of one's own apparatus 
or perpetrating secrecy. But it may commonly be underestimated by 
tne experienced operator. (Why? Because it goes precisely against 
tne run oi ms experience, of wnich tne layman is innocent? Like, 
eiiect of ''knowing shat Russians do, ana what they don't do"—maxing 
expert xx relatively vulnerable to surprise wnen tne,, change course, 
oince ne is founu with strong counter-preuictiuns ana strong 
preconceptions a & ainst tneir actual move.) (Cuban missiles: lack 
oi Russian missiles). - 

Analogy to analysis oi Surprise Attacx. ((Cuban missile case 
conclusively answers question: Does existence of a CIA preclude 
surprises lime Pearl Hamor?)) ((Or: Could there have been an 
undetected missile gap? Mstinguish tms from; Was this likely, or» 
as lixel / as some "low . .... -^ 
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Meanwhile, the public tends not to appreciate the technical nature 
or tne drastic effects of unreadiness, the reasons for the 
unlikelihood of fast or undetected moves by opponent (hence, low 
probability of need for constant reauinessj ax or the extreme 
costs and near-impossibility of constant high readiness. All of these 
matters are tecnnical, novel, complex—hence, understood by very few, 
even of those v^ith access"——axid above all, secret # Moreover, both 
lor security reasons and for political reasons, tne public is 
deliberately misled about the actual state of readiness, (air alert-. 

Thus, the enectiveness of an assault upon an unready force or 
«i 0 .y®. r nment tends to be snocking, inexplicable and inexcusable, not 
only to tne public out to most parts of the government (perhaps to 
all, since eacn kna expert knows only his own component and may tend 
to simplify nis model of other components in direction of idealizing 

or romanticizing it—i.e., accepting scnoolbook, public notions_ 

insteau of generalizing to it his actual knowledge ana syxnxxK and 
cynicism" relating to nis own area; thus, breaxdown of mxxx many 
parts in presence of surprise may astonisn and snock everyone. 

To tnis is adaed the exposure of actual lies about earlier state 

of readiness. (British ability to reinforce troops in Berlin crisis_ 

Laurence t-artin. 

moreover, xxk sensitivity of readiness to expectations, is not 
understood, foreseen, or excused by public: i.e., the degree of 
vulnerability to surprise, as aistinct from livelihood of surprise. 

The political leader, in sum, is damned retrospectively for: 
a) nis surprise; o) nis unreauiness, wnether or xiot surprisea; c) his 
poor performance, wnether or not reauy. 

Ine incentives to fait accompli, or ratner, tne preconditions that 
ma*e it possible, are precisely: the possibility of surprising opposig 
ieaaers, tneix. depenaence on readiness, hence their paralysis or 
vulnerability in tne face of surprise. But these are matters known 
£nly to governments (and with respect to oneself, perhaps known better 
to gpposinft governments than to one's own; one studies their precon¬ 
ceptions, their intelligence net as a whole and its gaps, their 
frictions, lags and weak points; partial knowledge of these matters 
lor one's owu country is uot collected and analysed—rather, it is 
hoarded, protected or destroyed, or discarded after a "fix." None 
of it is released to public, tnough enemy may have most of it. 

Tnis ignorance of the public, hence their proneness to surprises 
concerning the ineffectiveness of their own governments in the face 
oi external challenges that surprise the leaders (though perhaps not 
tne public!) is part of the problem; it accentuates the domestic 
political pressures ofi the leaaer who has, or is about to fall victim 
to a successful fait accompli. Again, this effect may be unanticipatd 
ana unaesirea oy the instigator; he wished merely to succeed , not to 
Lave nis opponent radically punished for allowing nis success. (He my 
even nave thought that his deception would be helpful amestically to 
nis opponent, ax if public toox attitude that Ignorance was an Excuse 
(Suez; Cuban missiles). 
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g -n. («+^Cil 


Certain misunderstandings seem commoxi among experienced 
decision-makers: 


1. The possioility of a successful fait accompli—i.e., an act again* 

tneir interests to innicn tney will ..ot, in fact, respox.d effectively_ 

is underestimated by potential victims. This includes underestimates 
of: a) the opponent's ability to move swiftly, with coordination, in 
secrecy; b) the opponent's ability mislead him into a state of 
unreadiness; c) nis own dependence on readiness for timely and 
effective response. 


Thus he overestimates tne probability of an effective response 
by nimself that an opponent "must" taxe into account in considering 
action.;$ overstates the risks and costs of tne operation; underestima* 
its effectiveness and its probability . 


1/ J 


*6-JCnC 


2. Tne probability of secrecy, deception, xjs.sL speed and Ksxaii* change 
m policy are under estimated because—quite aside from tneir costs or 
incentives—tney are axsazxxs tazx&xxs regarded as urncharactistic of 
the opponent, out of pattern, unprecedented. Perhaps at best they sht 
snould be regarded as naving low probability, but even in terms of 
actual experience, let alone present inncentives, the inertia of 
opponents in general and of certain opponents in particular (K) may 
be exa &e> erateu ana the probaoility of deception or erratic smfts 
neld too low. 


Belief tnat opponent is aware of oxie's relative sexxsitivities 
to various issues in terms of domestic politics...or, can make the 
same calculations of tne domestic political impact of certain moves 
tnat one does (aloxiougn tnis impact may be controversial witxxin one's 
own government or party). 

4. Over-reliance upoii tne prixxciple of quiesence during election 

(Suea; Cuba; otners? Successes?) (Currently?) as basis 
ior acnievix% uelayed response, fait accompli. 

5. Unawareness of the effects of deceiving leaders uut not puDlic 

upon political positi.n of leaders axxd their response; unawareness of 
eilects of deceiving everybody on nati^xxal respox.se. (Pearl Harbor’ 
Korea.) ’ 

6. more generally, w rong theories by tne insti & ator of the effects 
oi their actions oix domestic politics of oppoxxent; or at least, 
tneorxts that differ from tne calculatiox.s of tneopposiixg leaders. 

?• ^ or combination of above reasox.s: over estimation of the probauilij 
of success of fait accompli oy instigator (compared to underestimation 
Dy potential victim) and underestimation of the costs of failure 
(pernaps, jOix.t costs). The ixxstigator may look at characteristic 
speeax, secrecy, violences* response in tar & et (just as victim looks 
. at cnaractei is tic patterxxs in opponent), ana fail to foresee the 
eftects of ax. fc er axxd political jeopardy : i.e., the response Hxaxx to 
tne peculiar coxxditions created oy tne instigator (as compared to a 
crisis brought on oy an unforeseeaole act of xxature). 

Thus, there is co..siderable liKelihoou that ixxstigator will nimsi 
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*nat is to be explained, and wnat creates greatest domestic 
political proplems, is the frequency of major surprise, the inten¬ 
sity of surprise (in those .vno are expert, experienced, informed 
anu responsible), and the content of surprise in frequent cases when 
there appears, at the time or later, an abundance of "evidence'’ 
pointing in tne right direction. 

Tne role of preconception and focus is important; but they 
may not operate to outweigh tne known "evidence" in question without 
some other factors. Among other factors not Known to the public are: 
1) extreme and successful efforts at secrecy by opponent; 2) deception 
by opponent; 3) specifically, deception using private, diplomatic, 
or direct cnannels not Known to public, or intelligence processes 
not known to puolic; 4) past, secret experience not known to public; 
p) reasons, not Known to public, for douuting the reliability of 
tne evidence Known to the puolic; 6) strong evidence, not known to 
tne public, for believing an alternate hypothesis, perhaps not 
imagined by public or whose opemtio al significance not sensed by 
puolic (thus, the content of tne surprise—ihe precise hypotheses 
believed oy tne leaders and now disproved—may not be known by public 
and may in fact differ from actual event only in "small" but 
opeiationally significant ways: e.g., precise timing, target, 
accompanying or following events, speed, tactical secrecy, support 
Irom allies; tne surprise may be real ana the confusion and 
unreadiness of the leaders unmistakable, yet this may reflect 
surprise concerning only certain significant details, where the public 
infers xaxai that tne &ross outlines of the event were totally 
unforeseen; public may be allowed to believe this because it w r ould 
be impossiole to explain to it why leaders held suen precise and 
confident expectations on matters of detail, uor why readiness was 
so sensitive to detail; moreover, leaders may not wish to taxe 
risxs of admitting tnat -ney knew as muen as they did, since (in 
view oi above) it mi^nt damn them, it would expose tnem to 
ciiticism ior concealing tms earlier, it would raise questions about 
appropriateness oi actions qc.ite far removed, it would raise 
suspicions in future aoout alleged ignorance, and it would jeopardise 
information sources. 

(In fact, leaders may easily forget earlier uncertainties, 
reasons for conviction ana focus, reasons way certain details seemed 
c i 11ical——or, comuientiiig upon actions of other parts of government, 
iuay -ever have Known these—so tnat actions seem, in retrospect, 
as inexplicaule to them in face of tne available evidence as they 
tyOuid to public if that evidence were revealed: r, How could we do 
tnat? I o seemed like a ^ood idea at the txme.") 

S /j^v. oat -t-if -MU ft v ^ tr U - Jj - ^ 
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What exactly was audience, intended content, intended effect 
of Soviet lies and misleading statements before Cuban missile crisis? 
what was actual eifect on opinhon, actual effects on behavior, 
consequences prior to exposure and subsequent to exposure? 

Certainly, public and allies were to be deceived; most of them were. 

Why not flat lie? Southard: principle of minimum lie. Their actual 
statements were obviously effectively misleauing, ooth in public 
and private (tnese corresponded, except for Bolshakov: what is source, 
exact wording on tnat?); hearers could not logically exclude another 
interpretation of this statements and mi a ht have asked direct 
question, cut tney didn't, and didn't appear to doubt. So at the 
very least, Russians did not correct, in private or public, evident 
interpretation of their statements in way that made tnem lies. 

On the other nand, Russians could not exclude possibility tnat hearers 
did know truth and did not cnoose to xc&x reveal this by questions 
or comments. Tms is tne way tnat JFK did act wi tn Gromyko when he 
Q i Q know the truth! How could Russians tell from his behavior wnen 
he learned, or oe sure he nad not felt sure earlier than Oct 14 
(say, on refugee reports; or earlier flights)? 

But note tnat K never defended earlier statements as not intended 
to mislead, or denied JFK complaints about lies, or expressed 
surprise at JFK's claims of being, deceived. One must conclude tnat 
Russians nopeu tnat statements would delay recognition; but they 
could not nave hoped to excape detection till mid-November. 

Perhaps main ef'lect was to avoid creating, necessity for JFK to 
reveal his xnowledg,e (ac.iieved clandestinely—ana by means he mi^ht 
nesitate to announce) prior to election/installation. If he had told, 
JFK would nave seen tnat he uoula never act later if he delayed, and 
in iact, he would be at mercy of K if he concealed fact from public, 
since K coulu reveal telling, him at any time; JFK would be forced to 
reveal and act. Whereas, with actual statements, JFK could claim 
excuse of i 6 norance, "now could l have believed he would lie to me," 
wmie K could maintain appearance, to credulous, of not having lied 
(tnOdg,h having justifiably concealed). 

Meanwhile, he was 6 ivin b strong, basis for JFK to believe he 
would surely not put in missiles prior to election, and basis for 
believing, when ne oid see missiles, that K did not intend to reveal 
them prior to election. A mistaxe was to believe that JFK would 
believe he could^knowled&e secret till after election. (?) 

Note that K had tried opposite route witnout success, in 19bl; 
had warned JFK flatly in private over Berlin, added public commitment, 
tried to look committed and mobilize allied sentiments against action; 
uFK proceeded to act aggressively, mobilize, commit, etc. But that 
was not election year; would JFK have none the same in summer of 1962? 
(Could help aim; out do politicians take tnat risk, if tney can avoid*) 

•vss K's restraint over U—2s in September 19b2 part of his implied 
bar 0 aj.n not to cause trouble prior to election? 













Def. of Crisis 


Analogy? Reliability, in complex systems. Crises as conseqience of complexity, 
(of international system, of internal systems); limited attention of high-level 
dec?, s io nmake rs. 

Many problems or potential problems, seen at lower levels, simply do not 
reach attent on of top level (who alone can produce system response?) (or 
perhaps, who alone can pass information to appropriate component, in absence 
of lower coordinating mechanism) until they produce the phenomena that are 
experienced as a "cBisis." 

(’•That unique roles as a channel of communication does the President perform? 
e.g., w.r.t. Executive branch vis a vis Congress, Allies, enemy? 

government 1 s 

International crisis as a Distraction from the/business of running itself, 
domestic affairs and politics; a claim for attention from the outside world. 

The crisis has the function of capturing the attention of the brass from their 
usual preoccupations. Is there another way? 

Characteristic of crises—the role of the highest-level leader—i.e., a 
non-specialist , a man with other responsibilities, preoccupations. (This 
introduces the limitations of the generalist, the risks, and also the 
communication/coordii:a.tion problems between the specialist and the superior. 

What does the role of the specialist—say in Berlin, Cuba, recon, etc— 
become in the crisis? 

Crisis as a threat--not to the nation—but to the bureaucracy, to the stability 
of routines (McClelland), to organizational structure and pow r-structure, 
to individual's prestige; a break in normalcy; a demand for action, attent .‘.on, 
analysis, by components who are normally (i.e., in the hasence of crises, which 
may not be very often' inert : i.e., the leadership. 

feisisx Hence, defensive rather than exploitative attitude toward the disturbance. 

Crisis as Surprise. (&r.e consequence of this is an implied failure of the 
anticipatory apparatus; those individuals who failed to warn, or whose 
predictions were incorrect, are nowin potential trouble; defensive behavior 
can be expected) 

Hyp: 

The Generation of Crisis: a crisis rnr-Tscta (whatever that is) in one component 
of a syscem (e.g., the international system) tends to produce, by its resulting 
behav:'or, crises in other components (other bureaus, countries, public, etc.) 
((e.g., Pearl Harbor as a Jap response to an internal Jap crisis... 

Was Cuban missile crisis preceded by a Soviet crisis?)) 

Distinguish Crises from Conflict: imagine conflict unaccompanied 

by crisis, '.hat is basis of associat on of crisis and conflict. 

Is the notion of Management really compatible with the notion of (internally 
perceived and :elt) Crisis? Or does management suggest a routinized response, 
by specialist, administrator? 

characteristic: Activation, Involvement, of sx bureaus, individuals, segments of 
society not normally preoccupied with international affairs; comm links 
Waging Crisis 













^ are the f e crises? why were not alternatives defined and consider# 
cnoices made, sooner, deliberately, prior to deadline? What sets deal 
If crises are defined simply as urgent decision-making problems, 
i.e., a fast search, with an imposed deadline, through some 
alternatives to inaction (which includes, "current policy, executed 
Delow presidential level), then this covers many decision-points 
, wmch the government, in effect, hhooses to encounter as crises. 

(Rather than to 


that finally precipitate the "crisis, 


take earlier action to forestall the events 


, - - . - — — --, i.e., the necessity to 

c onsider alternatives to inaction; or to take extraordinary 
measures of intelligence collection and analysis to avoid surprise 
on the precise timing and shape of the precipitating, events (whose 
general nature and possible or probable occurrence is foreseen) or 
to increase tactical warning and lengthen the deadline for Choice; 
or to reoonsider and evaltuate alternative plans for response more 
or less continuously, so that a minimum of reconsideration is 
needed to identify preferred response wnen occasion finally arises; 

It may be that: ROUTINE CRISES 

a) proolem is not considered important enough—at worst, it doesn't 
threaten the interests, or prestige 01 the US or the ^resident enough- 
to spend resources to "taxe care of" or to prepare seriously for, 
unless and until a serious deterioration, or some events that tnreaten 
to capture the public's attention, occur: i.e., until a "crisis." 

b) g,ov would plan response if tne timing of events and their precise 
cnape anu context could be foreseen, but since they can't, it prefers 
to deal with the proolem "when it arises," "the way it looks at the 
time"; the O ov accepts the rism that resources available at tne time, 
without plannin 6 , may be inadequate, since tne risk of serious loss 
seems low. 


) 


c) effective forestalling, or even planning, action would require 
Presidential or ni 6 h-level responsibility, attention, cnoice; and 
Exxxx given tne nature of alternative pressing, problems, this simply 
oe allocated to tnis problem prior to events tnat make need for 


cnoice acute and immediate (proolem 


'can't oe postponed"). 


d) a final deadline", a time beyond wnich cnoice cannot be postponed, 
can oe seen (pernaps, precisely: for legal* reasons, treaties, 

tne length of well-known processes, voting dates...), but it is 
preferred not to engage high-level attention, or more, even to 
deime and consider alternatives very precisely, until shortly before 
this deadline: oecause tne important of context and momentary 
pressures ax at tne time is 6 reat, context is shifting or requires 
maximum consideration; or simply, there is no pressing need for 
commitment—i.e., irrevocable cnoice—prior to deadline—hence, 

as principle of political administration, choice is postponed because 
it can be. Budgets, votes , 

(not only choice, put choice-process, is delayed "till the last 
minute")• 

e) In a fairly well-defined system of decision rules and"reporting 
^_ ex ^ Uon,, cer ^ a i n problems are to be referred routinely to the 


• - --- - i uu tu tne 

president —not necessarily because of larger importance or urgency 
ut because law or politics or public ax opinion expects his 
personal cognizance and "choice; many of these "exceptions" may 
come to him accompanied bv alternative rosnnncpq a single . 
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Tnis class of "routine crises"—decisions which, if specified, can 
Oe expected to be experienced as crises and which no strong effort 
would oe made to deal with in some way that would avoid crisis— 
include"budget crises," speech crises, reporting crises, Press 
Conlerence Crises, riots, coups and assassinations in non-European 
countries (until recently?), minor "police actions" by allies... 

A governmental or even presidential action, or attitude, or indication 
of cognizance is expected in these latter events (a press conference 
questioncan oe anticipated), but the President is content to consider 
these prooiems only "when they arise," amd even the lower machinery 
is excused from postponing consideration till then. 

Tne warning, reporting, planning and implementing machinery could use 
a good deal of improving for dealing witn these Routine Crises—with 
the important effect of reducing one chance of their getting out of 
control and turning into Major Crises, or of mistaking, an incipient 
Major Crises, in its early phases, for a routine Crisis. 

Even in some cases where the problem is important, can be foreseen, 
and a preferred solution can be predicted broadly, there may be a 
ni 6 h-level cnoice to wait and deal with it as a crisis* to refrain 
from planning (considering alternatives in detail), preparing, 
or choosing until a precipitating event actually occurs. 

1) plans, preparations, even speculation and consideration, may 
i&aa learn to other parts of 6 overnment, to public, to Congress, 
to allies, to UN, to opponents: warn and mobilize opposition, give ( 
it time to dIock preferred action. Thus, it is important to 
surprise opponents of policy (i.e., to give them a crisis, or a 
lait accompli). Plans, etc. inform outsides?, and this is not desird 

2) forestalling action, or preparations, will meet with opposition 
witnin government, allies, or public: wnose mood, however, can be 
expected to change in tne presence of certain precipitating events. 

Or even if it doesn't change: cnoice or plans now could only deal 
with baa alternatives, and one might as well cnoose among the bad 
alternatives available then (and nope that opposition will then 
permit a relative!;/ good alternative tnat may be available). 

3) None of tne ways of hanulin & tne problem in advance of serious 
deterioration of events seem very effective, or seem risky, etc.; 
mi 6 nt as well wait and see wnat turns up. 

In these cases, the government may, at the time, "go through 
the motions" of a crisis, tnough merely reconsidering predetermined 
alternatives with a clear preferred solution; or may have to do 
detailed consideration in the light of the current context, though 
a preferred solution is Known broadly. However, the postponement of 
preparation anu planning can lead to surprises wnenthe foreseen event 
finally does occur (the President may regret having chosen earlier 
to "wait for the crisis."; he may find himself in a more desperate 
crisis than he had Kxplxxxsd expected or wished, or "needed"). 

f t *** ' —> T_J ^ ■v* • . TT Oo . \\ A-*-* <* r> ^ f motr "V> o c? o n ^ 
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An. incident may be cnosen to "trigger consideration 11 of alternatives 
tnat would never be acceptable to Congress, public or allies, except 
in "desperate" circumstances (i.e., unwarned, requiring fast and 
il need be, radical action). 

Actors may even be unaware tnat they are "exploiting" the incident 
in tnis way, taou 6 h an observer might see clearly their "need for a 
crisis"—their "need to be cau 6 ht unprepared (with lesser, effective 
remeciies)" ——if they are to implement a desired course of action* 

PDR is accused of tnis at pearl Harbor* Truman needed something to 
accomplish budget build-up implied in iiSC-68. 

Tnis need may be felt not at Presidential level, but below; subordinai 
or political opponents or Congress may encourage him to mane 
threats or commitments—w^ich he may make only hssaxxK to win their 
support, tninkixig and hoping 4nat they will not be called—in hopes 

tnat an event—unforeseen** and not hedged against by President_ 

will tri 66 er them. 

(When does a President—under what pressures, conditions—make 
a clear commitment? Who desires it; what ends does he seek; what 
are Kxpaxialxa nis expectations of its effect, of cnance it will be 
triggered, of desirability of carrying it out if it is triggered?) 

(he—President) 

finally, there 











Finally, there are major Crises: of extreme importance to the country, 
the administration and the ^resident, in which choice could not be 
made prior to the events (without a deadline) because afxtkexxm the 
context and. the available alternatives (and sub-goals, mood of public, 
etc.) could not be adequately'foreseen xf even if events co^ld be, 
£> overri 2 ient 13 response must be tailored to the evolution 
of a fast-moving sequence of events unpredictable in critical detail 
(requiring close attention and fast, shifting response). 

l\one of tnis requires major Surprise. Decision is postponed till the 
last minute simply to have tne advantages of as much information, and 
as timely information as possible. 

Wny then does tne association of Major Crisis with Major Surprise 
appear as strong as it does? Since thexe can be, in principle, 
foreseeaole crises——even, foreseen major crises——why do sams so many 
crises appear totally unforeseen in major aspects? Why do so many 

otners appear nprribly surprising in critical details*' of the challenge 
or in performance? 

Tne starts 01 wars, for example, may be foreseen and would b§ 

,major crises under any circumstances ((except, the traditional 
jconcept of the onset of World War III; SIOP '62)). Why do they so 
comwonwy come accompanied by horrible surprise? 


Note that Major Surprise comes close to being a sufficient condition 
lor Major Crisis (unless surprise quicxly comes to appear totally 
unthreatening). Tne puzzle is tnat it doesn't seem necessary; yet the 
association of the two is very strong, so much so as to make it look 
almost defining, necessary anu sufficient. 

Something else to be explained is that events or failures may be much 
wore surprising to tne ni 6 nest levels of government than-to the public 
or allies (or other parts of government), tnough the information 
available to the President is presumed to be, and is in fact, more 
complete. 

(Cubaxi missiles; Suez; 


Another xx point to be explained is: extreme surprise on part of 
rresident, evident coixfusioxx, astonishment, axi^er, and extreme 
unreadiness, despite evidence that events were forseen within the 
Government (even if not to the public) in broad outline, perhaps even 
in what appears to the public to be all significant details. 

(Suez; pearl* Harbor; opening attacks in WWII). 

All of tnis contributes to the empirical fact tnat major crises tend 
to commence with failures ; implying political crises for those with 

responsibility to foresee, prepare, warn puolic, deter or forestall, 
ana respond. 

Consider events following wnich there was a Congressional Invest¬ 
igation oi preparation anu response (Pearl Haroor; Cuban missiles; 

Bay of bi 6 s; in France, outbreax of war; in England, Suez?; 













In the eyes of the public, great crises take place at High Noon. 

The street is deserted; the deputies on both sides are absent; the 
public is watching, behind shutters; the two protagonists move toward a 
confrontation, alone. 

That is popular view. To one familiar with day-to-day workings of government-- 
the apparatus of staffs and planning, intelligence estimates, committees and 
coordination—it appears childishly simplified. Yet on a close, strikingly 
'accurate. To sfczi extraordinary degree, Gov Behavior in a Crisis is Presidential 
behavior. Crisis decision-making is decision-making by the President and a 
small group of high-level advisors—with very little assistance by their own 
staffs and agencies. The ExComm phenomenon. 

In ordinary affairs, easy to exaggerate role of President. But in Crisis, 
he assumes command—directly of operating units. f 

Need to change policy; weigh risks, determine nationalobjective'p, 
consider and prepard violent action. No one qualified bytjthe President* by 
authority, by information, by rang^ and depth of responsibility. He will want 
his 'judgment to be controlling. 

Thus, participating by President and ^.mmediate^ cabinet^-level c^fficers 
in -all sthges of policy determination is natural; importance, speed, need for 
great coordination , But other aspects of Excomrn phenomenon! secrecy, absence 
of staff. Will discuss reasons, consequences. 

Y/hy suddent interest in crises? Cuban Crisis alerted us both to risks and to 
opportunities. And reduced in the war that comes without crisis! the surprise 
attack, that arrives without warning and calls for no decision, only a 
preplanned response. 

New feeling! if war comes, it will come out of a crisis! a period of 
emergency decision-making, of urgent search among immediate alternatives to 
inaction or current policies; of high-level consultation and soul-searching 
and communication, within governments, between allies, and with opponents. 

Interest in t avoiding crises; preparing for them; foreseeing them, tactically; 

acting wisely and promptly when they occur; reducing their risks. 


Answers depend on understanding of crisis as phenomena! how do they arise, 
how is behavior determined, how do choices of different parties interlock to 
dampen the crisis or cause it to explode? 

■ 13 ' ' * 


Earlier speech topic: contribution of social scienees to peace and war; 

Gov behagior in crises. Narrows to understanding of leadership behavior. 

But this is mystery; t’-ough political scientists nay not recognise it, 
it lies at heart of several layers of ignorance; a riddle weapped inside a 
mystery inside an enigma. Outer darkeness! interaction of opposin' bureaucracies 
; inner mystery: workings of our own bureaucracy; ksartxaf blacck box, complex. 
Heart of darkness: President. Despite publicity, one man; his decision¬ 
making is protected; true black box. One sees only few inputs, few outputs. 

Hence, crisis decision-making is mysterious. Tantalizing, b-cause group 
psychology and individual psychology applicable—if specifics available. 

Reasons for ExComm phenomenon: secrecy and exclusion: if first reason 
executive communication; second is excommunication. ^ . 

Crisis as Dialog. Crisis as Failure. • 

Effects. ^ 

Implications for social science. 
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Tne Cabaxi crisis left us with ambivalent attitudes towards crises 
ana the tnreat of violence. At once, it reminded us of the ultimate 
nsKs that are now implicit in cnallen&es and conflicts that can 
exploae ixito nuclear war,* ana afxihs it demox-strated that the threat 
of sucn a coxiilict, witn its attenaaxxt tnreat of explosion, could 
acnieve importaxit naiioxial ex^ds. There was no doubt in anyone's mind 
that if tne nsxs of sucn tactics were to be tolerable at all it could 
only oe because those nsxs were bein^ coxitrolled as wisely and 
effectively as possible, by tnose with the best iiiformation and the 
broaaest respoxxsibili ty. 

nmoivalence, too, toward the notion of "maxia&ement"—oecause 
of denunciations of T,xie"mana & emexxt of news". Cox.trol of news was 
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Possible patterns: 


1. For preparatory opponents 1 actions to lead to exaggerated reports of 
specific, observable activity that will be disproved by photos, wth the 
effects that: a) these reports are discredited and essentially ignored 
alternative explanations not being adequately explored (■'Where there's’no 
fire^ after all, there's no real smoke.") b) Later, correct reports of 
similar appearance are regarded as implausible. 

Basis for the early exaggeration: sources may report inferences, 
predictions, rumors, as concrete, observed activities, in specific locations. 









Events leading to crisis 

1. Events that create demands or expectations in others (to whose demands, 
preparations or opinions the USG is sensitive) for actions or changes in 
policy by USG.. 

(If no change in policy is at stake, the actions involved may still 
require determination of their use, timing or precise nature by the President) 

1. e., the President may be part of the planned mechanism for the "management" 
of certain aspects of current policies.) 

This may arise even though the Pres does not believe that the events in 
themselves create an opportunity, a challenge, or sxs affect the national 
interests as he sees them. The interpretations, desires, fears or expectation 
of others based on these e/ents may, however, create a "problem" for the USG. 

2. Cf expectations of others w.r.t. Hungary. VJhat is expected of us in 
case of upris ng in East Germaiy? (Ep 1-6U) : Howrauch difference would it 
make to our feelings/response if the fight were between Comm elements, xx or 
•were popular uprising? Would it merely affect our emotional involvement, but 
not our policy? (Cuba suggests major importance for e^otional/psychological 
factors.) 

( Note shame as a dated in Ep 1-6& with revealing basic fears, goals.) 
((VJhat, then, are circumstances that could raise the possibility of having 
to reveal, by actions or inaction, preferences or expectations that differ 
from our declared or believed ones? How might we be "called"?)) 

(Note: probable lack of plans for supporting a policy which we d& not choose 
to admit, even to ourselves, prior to the events e.g., for sitting on the 
••est Germans in case of an • ast German revolt. Hence, unpreparedness...) 

VJhat are situations likely to encourage independent policies by one or more 
of our Allies? How likely- are we to anticipate or prepare for such action? 

(Or is it in the "unthinkable" category? Suez.) 











Questions and tasks 


7. Analyze BixxnKt > xi -la Dimensions of Surprise* 

(e.g.J Was precipitating event anticipated: in planning, in intelligence 
estimates, by ir.div: duals at different levels, by Pres; as possibility, as 
past experience, as probable. - If not, various sorts of reaons why not. 
Were preparations made: for better short-run anticipation (alarm), for 
response? ’hat sort; ty whom; with what effectiveness? 


8. Investigate alerting procedures: in difference agences§s, at different 
levels and components of given agency. What are plans* are they coordinated? 
Jointly exercised? Are they actually used; whit is history of this? If not, 
why not? How modified in actual use? Why/whan wuld they not be used? 

•.’hat do different agencies know of each other's alerting procedures, plans? 
What do we know of Allies'? Of Soviet Union's? China? Russia? 

What do they know of ours? 

What have reactions actually been in past to alerting measures? 

How have alerts actually been exectued in past? %w much is known of this 
at time to high-level commanders? n ow much has this been studied? How do 
exercise results correlate with actual practice? How do both correlate to 
plans? 

•hat interagency, inter-Allied problems have arisen in alerts? 

How well are various ilerting procedures coordinated to mrning procedures? 

What messages do various alerts convey? H 0 w much noise? That do we know 
of enemy. Allied, public interpretation? u ow does lack of coordimtion affect this? 


9. Evaluate past cBises, in terms of what losses were risked, experienced, avoided* 
what benefits. * 

Examine, wihh retrospective data, how courses of action actually proposed 
but not adopted night have worked out (e.g., total blockade of Cuba; 


10. Compile list of standard action proposals in crises; examine wh&t evidence 
be brcu S ht to bear u P on their effectiveness: e.g., evidence as to their 
effect if they had been used; evidence as to their effect when actually used 
in past. How much has this been studied? 
e.g.: blockade 
boycott 

declarations of various kinds (inducing Congressional, public) 

demonstrations of various kinds 

harassing, spoofing 

sabotage; covert action 

assassination 

mobilizat. ons 








U. Iftat 

a° w d ° these differ 0 ? 1 ® SSe as ’’rules of «, 

’^at sorts of* 7? r ^ rom explicit Sane"? i n . 







Questions: 


}• , dn der whit circumstances would X not have been a "crisis"'’ What 
tc uld have prevented it from arising at all? * ^ at 

cris^ s n or r A W ’'"n^n? irCU ^ Sta ^ CeS d0es it malce sense t0 talk of a "quifet" 
cris_s or a prolonged crisis?" When the possibility of military 

.c.ion looms for a long tine? (Koner: India-Pakistan 'as a q^eJ crisis). 

2. In retrospect, how might actual crises have been much iHD^se? I-’hat could 
have gone wrong? -hat wuld have horribly confused things-"”! Wen 

mSh e better? rPretatl ° nS ° f the situationS How could Soviets have done 

3. T .Tiat are ways of scoring US crisis performance? What ways are 
sctuaii^ used, i.e., what are individuals' criteria of success or 

<bat are dlf ferences among these] how do differences affect 
e * ic * lor# 1S at time as possible losses or benefits; wat later? 

U. follow ng (2) above: Could actual crises be points of departure, 
s arting-point scenarios, for modified scenarios of "might-have-been" 
crises. Take situation as it existed—and agency positions, expectations, 
differences of opinion, objectives, as they actually were, in full 
richness of detail and background—and asic the people who actually 

or 1 "deve 1 opments! SitUat ^ " dght ^ be ® n affected certain modifications 

, 4 ((Analogy: the seminar phase of a two-sided wargame: talking through 
alternative courses) (Check with xxa Weiner, de h'eerd) ^ ^ 

Is *? an ccjective to eliminate crises? Or are crises (including 

crases ) e< ? u f Valent ^ high-level decision points? i.e., are 

S livS? (v a d ! C1S1 ° n polnt ' a choice > a commitment, looks like at 
li^h level, (ho: there are many decision points that do not fe°l like 
a crisis, nor do they call for military action). Are 

. ^'LCflC.S OF CRISIS? Suppose there were no e;cperiences like 

harder? ^ 0alS be harder to achieve J would some problems become 

C °?P are a f ^ e ? ta ^ ion > a hospital emergency clinic, a police desk: 
the latter, particularly, xs exists precisely to deal with the need for 
imminent use of ..orce: are these calls to function experienced as crises? 
Howmuch planning is there* how much reliance on SOP, checklists? 

6. HCH MUCH CONTINGENCY PLAM1ING IS DONE TTHIN G0VEHNEM3NT, RELATED 
TO SECURITY AND CxJSES? BY AGE'DIES? How much use of checklists, SOPs, 
distribution listsk Are there parallels to Emergency Action Files in 
ta.e, .^A, Thite n ouse? Are these preparations coordinated, known to each 
other? How do they mesh? ARE THEY USED IN CRISIS? 

(Task for Bennington) 








Def of Crisis: 2 Characteristics, Functions 

(McClelland): Vested,conservative, interest of US and SU in maintaining their 
familiar leadership of their alliances. Moom for collaboration here. 

In f ac o, uhe occurrence of crises—so long as they don*t get out of control— 
serves this nutual interest (binding alliances, submerging disputes, winning 
support from Congress andpublic). 

But given conpetitj ons to the extent that familiar areas of dispute are 
stalemated, urge to try new areas, tactics$ this can produce unexpected, novel 
control problems for opponent, create a crisis—and possible loss of control. 
(Cuba II). 

Third parties, new to the 11 game, 11 may also create these unexpected problems. 

Ihe Crisis—as an unanticipated, unfamiliar, con rol proglem—has new dangers, 
in nuclear world. 

A major change in international system—spreading of nuclears, independence 
of Allies, depolarization—may tend of generate Crises. 
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Yarmolinskyi 2 

What is wanted in the campaign oratory of an incumbent Administration 
is Wordswortn's recipe for poetry: Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity. 









Intelligence in Crises (i.e., intelligent behavior; learning, adaptation, 

appropriateness , coordina tion) 

jszszsrsiix*- 

sStt'Uss&'srxtzttsrsfo 

retention of drafts, etc; (Laos) * 3 nie>aer ' lack of flles > 

\vhat experience is likely to be applied at hi-her levels? The 

tnis means X tnai e vivid f exper^enceI°of e a S^rofprerar^likely^h ^^^ 0111 
experiences are i B norea, though fore relev^t* ’ 16 ° lder natl0nal 


^r°^;/ 0aiinant , tilIie la * s . are involved in the process of forming and 
must all 1 be referred^ack^o** • tranSiuiasicm of messages. When decisions 

attenuon authfrfty ircoffiii ne ° e8Sary t0 set tha 

:n“S' P s: h ™“°s: %££ 

rsrbtiJh^ 

duriria^crisis ‘In a A " reCO f ulzed crl313 -" ““like Laos? (of course, 
taat *may be fior^ oa elLwhcri!^ *" acce “ tuated 3 ■«*•* crisis- 

because^of ”tbreshold 1 effects° 1 of y fioor S cnoiceI re chfM^of 0 ” 1S unde31red 
or escalation—so tnat nigh-level ZL !, f ^ ma J or P roblems 

availaoility ^S3 

to entrust with “ele 6 ateI’auth«?f^(:“?, h ^L^rAsst 8 S ecr illiDS 


On Photos: 

fl i Pa J terns of ilu P a ct, inference, interpretation: 

i «s* 

1^6-1^61 (e.g., MRBhs); ^ ^ ^J°1L hlS ^ le « a P/ . * 

not G chan^J a diasticsi i tiVe evidence: tendency to assume that situation will^ ^ 

speerff^In ro ucUoi y oi° r s. U 7 S6pt 5 » 62; Sept ’ 1961 (underestimated 

introduction 01 bS-7, hardening, rate of introduction); 

conclusions ( aoin! lo^th tXl1 - th f~^"hnrd"—■evidence is in"...before drawing 
{de^nito tr ^^^sency planning, scheduling meetings 

i“ g hirni^ence; brtnfvay ,re“tn ^ ^ 1“ ac q ur. 

tney were evidence (-We still hi n! / 61 ^^ 6 ? 361763 regarded as if 
snows...”) • evidence of...latest evidence still sh 

-a ^ a rip: 
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Among reasons why tactic of fait accompli eased on secrecy and 
aeceptiou is chosen, in preference to reliance on public pressures and 
time-consuming processes: 

Anticipated opposition (either to goals or risks or metnods) to 
latter approach among one’s own bureaucracy, or public, or allies, 
or neutrals : quite axx aside from response of opponent. At the leasfc 
so lon 6 as preparations are kept secret, one can get on with it (get 
on with planning,, preparations: keep busy, happily and hopefully) 
instead oi oeiu 6 blocked at the earliest mention; and one hopes 
to justify these preparations, and to acnieve both success and the 
acceptance of move by public, allied, etc.—without paying political 
price eitner for secrecy ana deception or for accepting the risks and 
undesiraole features of operation—by buying off protests with delivey 
°* actual success (wnich can be attributed to—and may really ee duet 
to "necessary” secrecy ana deception). Whereas public, staff (Skybol) 
maj quickly stifle announced attempt to acnieve such "success” 

(wnose advantages tney may not evena^preciate until they actually 
experience them, wmle they exaggerate risks, costs, importance of 
otntr goals), ana moreover, punish admin, for even suggesting it. 

moreover, one may suspect that in the "victim” country, the i&KX&xXM 
actual top decision-makers may not mind the move at all, or might be 
easy to placate or compensate (Ike in Suez, British in Skybolt; view 
°1 JFK in Cuba?), out his staff, bureaucracy, public or allies might 
moeiiize to resist move, or force nim to resist move, if they knew 
aoout it (or might pan punisn nim afterwards if tney kusx found out 
ne naa Known a^out it and haa done nothing). 

Tuus, one makes it easier for him to accept (or even, one does him 
a favor, accomplishes sometning ne really wants—e.g., fall of Nasser, 
excnan 6 e of Sky for Polaris) ey (a) keeping operation a secret from 
ms puulic, etc; (o) not providing grounds for char e e that he was told 
However, if one usesr To deceive nxs own public, by misleading him 
ana letting nim or encouraging nim to mislead nis puclic (wnich may 
ee necessary, to stop nis domestic pressures), one puts nim in utmost 
political jeoparay, to no direct aavantage. At best , he is going to 
ee maae to look line a failure, inattentive, unreaay, unimaginative; 
but tms tactic sets nim to look line an idiot, a flashing gullible fa 
fool, an accessory to deception, if not a liar and traitor. 

((Note actual suspicions voiced that FDR knew of Pearl Harbor; 

Ike anew of nritish-French attack; JFK Knew of truth of Keating claims 
( ail< ^ note degree of actual basis fot these suspicious; pres did know 
more than he tola public at time or admitted later; and evidence as 
to wnat be uia know is ambiguous or even suggests strongly that he 
Knew everything, though in fact ne was significantly misled—for 
reasons that do not come out.) 

((Note notions tnat we might "really do SU a favor by"...e.g., 
hitting Chicoms; or do Germans a favor by dropping attempts to unify;) 

Third; aicanxxaeji one may deceive another riot because ne would oostruct 

he P 1,6161-3 ^ 0 kept in darx (like a politician who doesnt 
want to Know plans: Eden, R u ssell?) but because he might leak or 

inadvertently re veal , or because ms ignorance or deceDti^TTs in.tr,,* 
ental to deceiving others. (To deceive US, deceive Pres. e. . decef 
DUDllc One way. DUt keep Pres from educating them bv deceivinjr’nim arg 
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